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A TRACT ON THE TRIUNE NATURE OF GOD. 

By J. Rendel Harris, 
Clare College, Cambridge, England. 

In a recently published number of the Studia Sinaitica ' Mrs. Gibson 
has edited and translated an Arabic discourse, in which a Christian 
writer attempts the conversion of his Moslem neighbors. The dis- 
course is not quite complete, apparently through some fault of the 
copyist, and the name given to it is not the best that could have been 
chosen ; but it contains so many early and valuable traditions belong- 
ing to the eastern church as to arouse the wish that the editorial care 
had been a little more complete with regard to the text, and that it had 
been accompanied by a commentary. This does not mean that we are 
ungrateful to Mrs. Gibson for laying her transcripts and photographs 
before us in a written form ; she and her sister have brought so much 
good metal out of the gold mine on Mount Sinai that the whole of 
the critical world is deeply in their debt ; and I am disposed to think 
that this contribution to Arabic theology is by no means undeserving 
of a place among their other and more renowned publications. 

When we say that the title of the book is wrongly chosen, a reason 
must be given for the adverse criticism ; and it lies in the following 
considerations. The writer is aiming at the conviction of the believers 
in Islam in the very same way that generations of Christian writers, 
from the earliest times of the faith, had been in the habit of dealing 
with the Jews. He has used the same arguments that are found in the 
early apologies against the Jews, the dialogues with the Jews, and the 
collections of testimonies from the Scriptures against the Jews. No 
one who is acquainted with this class of literature will fail to recog- 
nize the disjecta membra of Justin and Ariston, of Irenseus, Tertullian, 
and Cyprian, and a number of other writers between whom there is 
a nexus, as regards both the matter and the manner of their argu- 
ments. And for this reason the tract should be called, not a treatise On 
the Triune Nature of God, but simply Contra Muhammedanos. It is 

1 Studia Sinaitica, VII. An Arabic Version of the Acts of the Apostles and the 
seven Catholic Epistles from an eighth or ninth century MS. in the Convent of St. 
Katherine on Mount Sinai, with a treatise on the Triune Nature of God, and trans- 
lation from the same Codex. Edited by Margaret D. Gibson, M.R.A.S. Cambridge : 
University Press, 1898. 
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not a dialogue between Christian and Moslem, nor is it exactly a 
collection of Testimonia against the Moslem ; but it is, as nearly as 
possible, a tract against them, which occasionally slips into apostrophe, 
thus bringing us near to dialogue, and which more often strays off into 
the discussion of a string of texts which evidently belong to collec- 
tions of Testimonia ; it cannot, however, be described as either dialogue 
or testimonies. Behind the writer we see the line of earlier scribes 
whose themes are inscribed Contra Judaeos : he has borrowed from them, 
used their method, and incorporated their quotations. We could con- 
serve the older title, if it were not for the fact that the testimony of the 
Koran is appealed to as an authority comprising the older Scripture, 
and if the writer had not in many cases deliberately imitated the style 
of the Koran and used its perspicuous language. For example, he 
begins his discourse with an imitation of the Fatha, or opening chap- 
ter of the Koran, as the following sentences will show : 

We ask thee, O God, by thy mercy and thy power, to put us among those 
who know thy truth and follow thy will and [fear] thy wrath and adore thy 
excellent names in thy sublime attributes. Thou art the compassionate, the 
merciful. 

And a little lower down we have again the language of Islam : 

Verily, there is no God before thee, and no God after thee. To thee 
shall we return. 

And so in a number of cases the language of the Koran is deliber- 
ately employed ; and I think this literary artifice has not only made 
the discourse more acceptable to Moslem ears, but that the combina- 
tion of the language and ideas of our Bible with those of the other 
has often resulted in passages of considerable beauty. But this is only 
the outward form of the discourse ; Mohammed himself does not 
appear to be mentioned, nor any Moslem peculiarities ; in the view of 
the writer the Moslem is only a new kind of Jew, to be converted by 
the methods of argument which have been from the beginning. 

The value, then, of the tract consists in the fact that it is a survival 
of anti-Judaic literature. Such literature began early in the Christian 
church, in the nature of the case, and it lasted late ; it was produced 
by some of the most intelligent and devoted of the early Christian 
believers, so that, even in relatively late reproductions, it contains 
many forms of theological statement and many biblical quotations, 
which are altogether modified in the later Catholic traditions. It 
would be a good thing if some scholar would make a complete corpus 
of the anti-Judaic literature ; and if such a collection were to be made, 
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the latest members of the collection would be found to be often in 
striking coincidence with the second-century writers who would stand 
at the head of the volume. The same rare and perplexing readings of 
the Septuagint which we find in Justin Martyr, such as that " the Lord 
reigned from the tree," and that his enemies "put the wood [of the 
cross] on his bread," would be found in a chain of later writers; and 
even where it has ceased to be possible for later writers or readers to 
verify the quotations, by an appeal to either the Hebrew or the Septua- 
gint, the arguments based upon the supposed texts die away very slowly. 
Such a collection as that of which we speak has been enriched in 
recent times by Mr. Conybeare's publication of the dialogues of 
Athanasius and Zacchseus, and of Timothy and Aquila, both of which 
are probably descendants of the lost second-century dialogue between 
Jason and Papiscus;' by a somewhat similar tract published by Profes- 
sor McGiffert, called a Dialogue between a Christian and a Jew ; and it is 
now further augmented by this tract of Mrs. Gibson's. I am going to 
show some instances of the dependence of this new tract on the earlier 
Syriac and Greek literature ; but I must explain beforehand that my 
skill in Arabic is slight, and that I have not succeeded in identifying 
the writer of the tract so as to assign him his historical place among 
the defenders of the faith. 

We shall show the dependence of the Arabic text upon earlier tradi- 
tions, both in Greek and Syriac, by considering : 

(a) That the writer uses the same prophetic proofs as the early 
anti-Judaic apologists. 

(b) That he uses them in the same literary manner, by a method of 
mixed quotation and question, of which we shall give illustrations. 

(c) That there are traces of remarkable early readings in his biblical 
text, as well as of rare apocryphal allusions, most of which are explained 
by the existence of similar matter in the earlier anti-Judaic propaganda 
of the church. 

To begin with, then, the main body of prophetic proofs is the same 
as we find in early Christian writers, whether they are writers of 
dialogue, like Justin, or retailers of prophetical gnosis, like Irenaeus 
and Cyprian. 

The writer of the tract begins his argument with the first chapter 
of Genesis, where he proposes to find the Father, the Word, and the 
Spirit; the Spirit being spoken of in the opening sentences concerning 

•See also Goodspeed, "Pappiscus and Philo," American Journal of The- 
ology, October, 1900, pp. 796-802. 
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the ordering of chaos, the Son or Word being proved by a tar- 
gumistic interpretation that "God said by his Word, Let there be 
light," and the whole Trinity being involved in the sentence, " Let us 
make man in our image." Now, the antiquity of this method of rea- 
soning is sufficiently obvious. The Targumist's explanation of the 
Word by which God spoke is not a product of the time of the rise of 
Islam ; and the proof-text, " Let us make," etc., belongs to a very early 
stratum of anti -Judaic apology. 

Turn, for example, to the dialogue of Athanasius and Zacchaeus, 
and you will find that Athanasius begins to reason with Zacchaeus from 
the first chapter of Genesis, draws his attention to the verse, " Let us 
make," etc., and then asks: "To whom did God say this?" Or, if 
you turn to Justin's Dialogue with Trypho, chap. 62, you will find the 
same verse used to prove that at least two persons are involved in the 
expression, and that one of these was the Word or Wisdom of God. 
Thus the prophetic passages selected by the Arabic writer can be seen 
to be a part of a gnosis that is almost as old as the gospel itself. 

Sometimes he quotes quite a block of prophetical testimonies, as if 
he were working directly from a collection already in existence. For 
instance, when he wishes to prove that the Son of God descended for 
the salvation of the world, he reasons as follows : 

One of the prophets said : " Lord, bend the heavens and come down to 
us " (Isa. 64 : 1). One said : " O thou that sittest upon the cherubim, show thy- 
self to us, stir up thy might, and come for our salvation" (Ps. 80: 1). And 
one of them said : " There is no intercessor and no king, but the Lord will 
come and save us." Another prophesied, saying : " The Lord sent his word 
and healed us from our toil and saved us" (Ps. 107:20). Another 
prophesied, saying openly : " He shall come and shall not tarry " (Hab. 2 : 3). 
The prophet David prophesied, saying : " Blessed be he that cometh in the 
name of the Lord: God is the Lord and he hath appeared unto us " (Ps. 
1 1 8 : 26, 27). He said also : " The Lord shall come and shall not keep 
silence ; fire shall devour before him, and it shall be very tempestuous round 
about him" (Ps. 50:3). 

Now, these proofs of the coming and descending of God the Word 
are marked by curious features which reappear in the early 
Christian teaching at all points. They evidently form a part of an 
accepted tradition, and probably of a complete collection. One of 
the most curious is the proof of Christ's coming by means of the text : 
" He sent his word and healed us from our toil." When we turn to 
Cyprian's Testimonia (ii , 3) under the heading, " Quod Christus idem 
sit sermo Dei," we find among the proofs : 
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Item in Psalmo cvi, " misit verbum suum et curavit eos." 
When we turn to Ephrem's commentary on the Diatessaron (p. 121), 
we find as follows : 

Et quum Deus eis salvatorem misissset, qui eos educeret, ille immundus 
aufugit et sanati sunt. Misit verbum suum et sanavit et liberavit eos a 
perditione. 3 

So in Pseudo-Gregory of Nyssa, Adv. Judaeos* we have in the 
opening chapter as a proof of the being of God the Word the verse : 

air&TrtiKt rov Xoyov avrov, (cat locraro avrous kol ippvcaro avTous «<c tSv 
8wi(j)6opS)v avTolv. 

Even more remarkable is the passage that precedes it in the Arabic 
text. Whence does this passage come which tells us that "there is 
no intercessor and no king, but the Lord will come and save us " ? 
Observe that " king " is here a misreading for " angel," either in the 
Arabic or an underlying Syriac, and then turn to the Septuagint of Isa. 
63 : 9 : " Non senior neque angelus, sed ipse Dominus liberabit." We 
give the Latin as it is quoted in Cyprian's Testimonia, ii, 3. The 
quotation occurs again on p. 17 of the Arabic tract in the following 
form : 

Isaiah said also by the Holy Ghost, "There is no angel and no inter- 
cessor, but the Lord will come and save us." 

Here the text has rightly "angel," but the incorrect "intercessor" still 
remains in place of "presbyter," of which it can, perhaps, be shown to 
be a corruption or equivalent. Mrs. Gibson suggests that the passage 
is Isa. 59 : 16, but a little examination will show that it is Isa. 63 : 9 ; 
the verse is a favorite one with the early Fathers. For instance, when 
Irenaeus (Ed. Massuet, p. 214) gives the prophetic gnosis of the incar- 
nation, he begins with the words : 

Rursus, quoniam neque homo tantum erit, qui salvabit nos, neque sine 
came, sine came enim angeli sunt, praedicavit enim, dicens : Neque senior, 
neque angelus, sed ipse Dominus salvabit eos, quoniam deligit eos, et parcet eis, 
ipse liberabit eos. 

Grabe's note on this passage throws some light on the "intercessor" 
of the Arabic, for he says : " Vocem wpta-^vs hie non seniorem, sed medi- 
atorem, vel legatum, significare, ex sequenti dyy«Xos colligo." 

3 The form of the quotation, both here and in the Arabic tract, can be illustrated 
from the text of the Peshito, on which they may ultimately depend : 

: IL=l» ,_££ .aJ| ^o .oJ) ^m]o aift^s hfX, 

4 The text is in Zacagni, Monumenta, and in Migne, Patrologia Graeca, 
Vol. 46. 
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Let this, then, suffice to show the antiquity of the peculiar set of 
quotations in the Arabic tract. Almost all the prophetic gnosis con- 
tained in it is archaic. In the next place, observe that the method of 
using the gnosis is also primitive. If we turn back to the quotation 
from Gen. 1:14, "Let us make man in our image," we find Atha- 
nasius in the dialogue with Zacchaeus asking the question : " To whom 
did God say this?" Turning to Pseudo- Gregory of Nyssa, Adv. 
Judaeos,* we find the quotation again accompanied by the question, 
ti's etire kcu ti's rJKovcrt ; from which we begin to suspect that the method 
is a conventional one among those who use the prophetic gnosis; 
they make a quotation and then ask a question on it. For example, 
it is a favorite case to quote the account in the book of Genesis con- 
cerning the destruction of Sodom, "And the Lord rained fire and 
brimstone from the Lord," etc., and then to ask: "Which Lord 
rained fire from which Lord?" 5 These prophetic quotations and 
questions are characteristic of this branch of literature; and it is 
interesting to watch how faithfully the same method is followed in 
the Arabic tract. For example, in discussing the messianic passage 
in Ps. 72, "His name shall be blessed forever; His name endures 
before the sun and moon throughout all ages," the writer puts the 
question : 

About whom among men did God's prophet prophesy, or, among the 
kings of the earth, whose name is blessed among the nations ? or whose 
name endures before the sun and before the moon, save the Christ the Word 
and the Light of God ? 

The proof-text in the early gnosis that the Christ should heal all 
diseases is Isa. 35 : 3, "Then the eyes of the blind shall be opened, 
and the ears of the deaf shall hear," etc., upon which our wiiter 
remarks : 

When were weak hands and feeble knees strengthened, till our God came 
to us ? ... . When did the eyes of the blind see, and the ears of the deaf 
hear, and the feet of the lame come on like a hart, and the tongues of ihe 
dumb speak plainly, save when the Christ appeared to us ? 

At the close of the printed tract we find the prophetic proof of the 
doctrine of baptism in the following words : 

s The passage is a favorite one for the anti-Jewish polemist ; it will be found dis- 
cussed in Justin, Dial., 56, and the same passage, with the proper question attached, 
is in Athanasius and Zacchaus, p. 12, 4/»a jropd wolov Kvplov ictipios 6 6edj £/3pe{e iirl 
SASofia Kal Tdfioppa $eu>i> (col wup ; 
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God said by the tongue of Isaiah the prophet, Wash you, make you clean ; 
put away your sins from before the Lord ; and then the question is asked: 
"What bath or washing puts away the sins of men from before the Lord 
save the confession of sins and repentance toward God, and the immersion 
of baptism in the name of the Christ ? " 

It would be easy to furnish further parallels to this mode of com- 
position out of the extant anti-Judaic literature. Let us now, having 
sufficiently demonstrated that the Arabic tract against the Moslems is 
a survival from a long line of similar tracts against the Jews, inquire 
whether there are traces of rare early readings in the quotations from 
the Scriptures, and whether there are apocryphal expansions and addi- 
tions of the same. Perhaps the most striking passage for study is the 
following : 

Zechariah the prophet prophesied by the Holy Ghost, saying : Rejoice 
greatly, O daughter of Zion ; shout, O daughter of Jerusalem. Behold ! thy 
King cometh unto thee, riding upon an ass and her foal. The Christ came 
in, when he entered the Holy City, sitting upon an ass, on the day of the palm 
trees. The children of Israel met him with olive trees and palm branches, 
with their wives and children. The babes and sucklings adored him, saying : 
Hosanna to the Son of David : blessed is he who cometh King of Israel. 
The priests of the Jews said to the Christ : Hearest thou not what these say, 
doth not their saying exalt thee when they adore thee as God is adored ? 
The Christ said to them : Have ye not read in the psalms of the prophet 
David what he said by the Holy Ghost, Out of the mouths of babes and 
sucklings thou hast foreordained thy praise ? This is in the eighth psalm. 
Examination of this passage shows that it is not a piece of original 
composition on the part of the writer of the tract, nor does the account 
come simply from the canonical gospels. We notice, in the first place, 
the peculiar statement that " the children of Israel met him ; " then we 
are struck by the appearance of olive branches along with the con- 
ventional palm branches (certainly olive branches would be much 
more likely than palm branches in such a situation); then we have the 
curious expansion that the people who met him were accompanied by 
their wives and children. Now turn to Mr. Conybeare's edition of 
the Dialogue of Timothy and Aquila, p. 93, in which the same theme is 
handled ; here we are told : 

or av airavrqaav airuS 01 iratScs rlov Ej3pa(<ov Kpdfcovres to wcravvd, iv 
T<J ciccX^civ avrov as rov vaov, Tore iKVKXoxrav avrbv 01 dp^icpeis Kal 01 
Trpc<rf3vrepoi rov Xaov Xtyovres, ovk dxoueis, ti ovtoi <tov Karafiaprvpovinv ; 
6 Si IijtroSs ttire- vaC- yiypavrai yap ck ord/iaTOs vrjirian/ Kal Or/Xafcovrtov 
KaTrjpriato atvov. 
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Mr. Conybeare, in his " Introduction," p. xv, had drawn attention to 
the curious uncanonical elements in the biblical text as quoted by the 
author of Timothy and Aquila, and had furnished parallels to the 
iraiSes rutv 'EjSpatW from the Acts of Pilate, where we find : 
(A. 1:3) Oi irathis rmv 'E/3p<uW xAaSous (caTct^ov iv Tats xepcrlv avrav, kol 

€Kpa£ov 
(A. 1:4) ol iratSes tS>v 'EjSpatW 'EjSpawrTi *e(cpa£ov 

It seems, then, very probable that in the "children of Israel" of 
the Arabic tract, and in the " children of the Hebrews " of Timothy and 
Aquila and the Acts of Pilate, we have a trait from an uncanonical 
gospel. 

But what of the branches of olive ? In the same Dialogue of Timo- 
thy and Aquila we have on p. 71: 

on 8e to. vrprw., Xcym 8rj ol iralSes tuiv "E/JpaiW, a.Tra.VTrjO'iv avraS eTroirj- 
cravro juera icAaoW iXaitov Aeyoires to waawa, AaviS Aeyei iv Tta oySou \j/a\fiu>. 

Here we have the branches of olive as in the Arabic tract, and even 
the apparently unimportant allusion to the psalm as the eighth psalm 
is paralleled by the Arabic writer, who says: "This is in the eighth 
J>salm." It appears, then, that our writer belongs to the same line of 
tradition which can be traced in Timothy and Aquila, and that there 
are features in his gospel which do not appear to be canonical and 
cannot be explained by the use of the harmonized gospels. Moreover, 
he is independent of Timothy and Aquila, in that he has a special 
proof that the babes and sucklings adored the Christ — a point to which 
he returns again and again. He also expands the question of the 
elders of the people (whom he calls the priests of the Jews), "Hearest 
thou not what these say?" by the words, "doth not their saying exalt 
thee when they adore thee as God is adored ? " 

It seems, then, that our tract furnishes fresh material for the study 
of the triumphal entry, and it may turn out that there is a variant 
tradition of that event, earlier than that found in the canonical gospels 
and independent of them. 

We pass on to another point in which the traces of an earlier tradi- 
dition may perhaps be found. It will be remembered that the com- 
mission of our Lord to his disciples is declared by a group of early 
writers, with some support from the gospels and Acts, to have been 
given at the time of the ascension. Thus the "western text" of the 
Acts opens with the statement concerning things which Jesus began 
to do and to teach : 
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On the day when he chose his disciples by the Holy Spirit and commanded 
them to preach the gospel [Acta Apost. sec.formam Rom., ed. Blass]. 

Now, in the Arabic tract, p. 13, we find as follows : 

When he said to the apostles as he went up to heaven from the Mount of 
Olives and commanded them to disperse themselves in all the world and 
preach about the kingdom of heaven and repentance in his name, the Christ 
said to them : " I send you this day as sheep amongst wolves, but tarry ye in 
the holy house until ye are clothed with power from heaven. I go to where 
I was, and I will send you the Paraclete, the Holy Ghost, the Righteous One, 
whom men cannot look on, him who will bring me to your remembrance and 
everything of which I have spoken to you. He will speak in your mouths, 
and ye shall be led before kings of the earth and rulers. Be not at all 
troubled about what ye shall speak, for the Spirit whom I shall send unto you, 
he shall speak in your mouths." 

At first sight this seems a mere cento of recollections from Matt. 
10:16; Luke 24 149; John 14:17; 14:26; Matt. 10:18, etc. But 
even so, there are some touches of antiquity about the combined 
texts. We compare the instruction to tarry in the holy house with 
Luke 24 : 53 (they were continually in the temple, blessing God). The 
expression seems earlier than the other two Lucan terms, "tarry in 
the city" and "do not depart from Jerusalem." 

Then note the substitution of the term " kingdom of heaven " for 
" the gospel." We have the same substitution on p. 35, where the 
Christ said in the gospel to the apostles : " Go out into all the 
world, and proclaim the kingdom of heaven amongst the nations," etc. 
Here the quotation is not covered by the last verses of Mark; and the 
substitution of the earlier term should be remarked, for it agrees with 
Luke 9 : 2 and other passages. It is quite within the bounds of possi- 
bility that the gospels known to our writer had independent readings, 
and perhaps some pre-canonical elements. The fact that the writer 
handles his biblical matter freely does not altogether explain the exist- 
ence of peculiar phrases like those to which we have drawn attention. 
Some of his expressions may perhaps be traced to the use of peculiar 
or early types of canonical gospel without the introduction of such 
gospels as are definitely uncanonical. For example, in introducing 
one of his prophetic testimonies he says : 

God said by the tongue of Isaiah the prophet about the Christ and 
about John the son of Zacharia: I will send my messenger, etc. [Mai. 3 : 1]. 

Here the substitution of Isaiah for Malachi is an error of a type 
which is very common in collections of Testimonia, where the names 
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attached to the extracts are frequently affected by original blunders as 
well as by faults of transcription ; but since the same error is found in 
Mark i : 2, we have no need to go beyond the gospels for the explana- 
tion. Still the suggestion will present itself as to whether, after all, 
the original cause of the error may not lie in a false ascription in some 
collection of testimonies, both as regards the Arabic writer and the 
gospel of Mark. A similar error will be found on p. 28 in the quo- 
tation of the famous passage from Baruch 3:35, 36: "He knew all 
the paths of knowledge and gave them to Jacob his servant and to 
Israel his saint. After this he looked upon the earth and mixed with 
the people." This passage is introduced by the words : "Jeremiah 
prophesied by the Holy Ghost." It is a very favorite quotation with 
the earlier anti-Judaics. We may compare Irenaeus, p. 254; Altercatio 
Simonis, 1:6; Athanasius and Zacchaus, 21, 24; Timothy and Aquila, 
p. 69, etc. It is interesting to observe that in the Dialogue of Atha- 
nasius and Zacchaus the Jew protests against the ascription of the 
passage to Jeremiah, which is a good proof of the diffusion of the 
wrong ascription, and may also be taken as evidence of the antiquity 
of the sources of the Arabic tract, in which Jeremiah still reigns 
supreme. 

Occasionally we find what appear to be apocryphal expansions to 
the gospel quoted. Thus on p. 27 we have: 

The Christ said to them : What is it right to do on the sabbath day, to do 
good, or evil ? that life should be saved or destroyed ? [Mark 3:4; Luke 
6 : 9.] They said : Nay, let us do good on the sabbath and let life be saved. 
The Christ said to them : Ye speak truly. Then he said to him that had the 
withered hand, etc. 

It is difficult to believe that this is evolved by mere expansion from 
the account in the sixth chapter of Luke. Certainly it could not have 
been derived from the western text of Luke (or the ordinary text of 
Mark), which makes Christ look round him in anger, instead of speak- 
ing in approbation. Nor could it come from Mark, chap. 3, where the 
Pharisees " hold their peace " at the question. Nor does it consist with 
the canonical text at all, in any recension, which says that the Pharisees 
were " filled with madness," whereas our writer will have it that " the 
children of Israel who saw it were amazed, and they knew that no 
man can work the work of the Christ, and many people believed on him." 
It may, therefore, be suggested that the account of this miracle used 
by the Arabic writer has in it an extra-canonical element, which may 
turn out to be ancient and valuable. 
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We will conclude our examination as to the existence of apocryphal 
or uncanonical elements in the tract by turning to the case in which 
the writer is definitely convicted of the use of an uncanonical apocry- 
phal gospel. On p. 1 2 we find as follows : 

The Christ said to the children of Israel : If ye believe not in me, believe 
in my work which I do [John 10 : 38]. The Christ created, and no one can 
create but God. You will find in the Koran : "And he spake and created 
from clay like the form of a bird, and breathed into it, and lo ! it became a 
bird by the permission of God." 

The extract is from the third Sura of the Koran, and the complete 
text is as follows : 

The angel saith : So God createth that which he pleaseth ; when he 
decrefith a thing, he only saith unto it, Be, and it is : God shall teach him 
[Jesus] the Scripture and the wisdom and the law and the gospel ; and shall 
appoint him his apostle to the children of Israel ; and he shall say : Verily I 
come unto you with a sign from your Lord, for I will make before you, of 
clay, as it were the figure of a bird, and I will breathe thereon, and it shall 
become a bird, by the permission of God : and I will heal him that hath been 
blind from his birth, etc. 

Here the Koran, as is well known, is drawing upon the apocryphal 
gospels of the infancy and boyhood of Jesus. What is interesting is 
that the motive for the story of the creation of the sparrows is betrayed 
by our Arabic writer, viz., that Christ was proved thereby to be the Creator; 
when, therefore, he told the sparrows to fly away, he was doing what 
the Creator did in Gen., chap. 1, when he said, "Let fowl fly on the 
face of heaven ; " and when he told the birds to remember him, it is 
not unreasonable to read into the words, as Dr. Taylor does, 6 an 
allusion to Eccles. 12:1, "Remember thy Creator." The motive is 
obscured in the apocryphal gospels, as they have come down to us, by 
the suggestion that Jesus did the deed of power on the sabbath, but 
Mohammed seems to be dealing with the question of an actual crea- 
tion by Jesus, for he explains that it was done by express permission 
of God, to whom it belongs to say to a thing, " Be," and it is. If 
this be the right explanation of the genesis of the legend of the spar- 
rows, then we should head the story with the statement of our tract 
that "the Christ created, and no one creates but God." 

But now enough has been said to prove our first statement as to the 
important elements that are contained in the tract to which we have 
been referring. It need scarcely be said that the discussion of the 

6 In his notes on the recently found Sayings of Jesus. 
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prophetic gnosis involved in its pages might be carried much farther, 
and that it is susceptible of much more extended illustration. But 
for the present let it suffice to have demonstrated the affinity of the 
tract with the earlier anti-Judaic literature, and to have shown that the 
eastern church stood toward the Moslem in much the same position 
that they had occupied from the beginning toward the men of the 
synagogue. 



